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“This bridge will increase the number of visitors to 
the (Padre Island) National Seashore more than any- 
thing so far,”” said Park Ranger R. G. Whistler, and 
anyone caught at the outdated swing barges on a 
busy weekend will agree. The structure will complete 
John F. Kennedy Memorial Causeway (Park Road 22) 


between the island and Corpus Christi in mid-1973, — 


and is the first bridge in this country being built by 
a new segmental method of precast concrete boxes 
laid end-to-end. Photograph by Larry Upshaw 
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About Our Cover 

Safety rest areas are things of beauty, thanks to the High- 
way Department’s maintenance foremen and the crews who 
work for them. This area on IH 35 just south of Burleson, 
with its comfort station, InfoBord (at left), attractive picnic 
arbors, bright red cannas and other landscaping plants, 
offers a pleasant oasis for weary motorists. This month 
Lady Bird Johnson salutes the maintenance man and his 
efforts to care for and beautify such areas. For more on 
the subject, turn to page 13. Photograph by Herman Kelly 
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Even the big cities of Texas have their tranquil and beauti- 

ful moments during the Indian summer days of October. 

As the sun sets and a slight chill pervades the air, a young 

boy fishes alone on a pier at White Rock Lake in Dallas, 

one of the largest municipal parks in the state. 
Photograph by Larry Upshaw 


BY THE GRACE OF HENRY 


HEN DRIVING INTO Wichita Falls, 
W one is struck immediately by the 
miles and miles of modern freeways. 
In fact, Wichita Falls has more miles 
of freeways than any other city of its 
size and population in Texas. And 
there are no Interstate highways criss- 
crossing here as there are in other 
cities of comparable size. 

There is a reason for this farsighted 
development—based mainly on the ef- 
forts of Henry Grace and his Highway 
Action Committee. A local oil opera- 
tor and businessman, Grace has de- 
voted his time and efforts to good 
roads since 1934. He has no thought 
of personal gain, no shopping centers 
along the freeways, and no land whose 
value will increase with completion of 
a freeway. 

Grace just understands the value of 
a modern freeway system to his com- 
munity. 

When the last section (1.5 miles) of 
SH 79 was opened to traffic on Sep- 
tember 26 with a ribbon-cutting cere- 
mony, it marked the end of a freeway 
plan that Grace and his committee had 
won approval for almost 20 years ago. 

“There was no. dragging,” says 
Grace. “It just took that long.” 

Although the expression may be 
cliched and hackneyed, the name “Mr. 
Highways” fits Henry Grace better 
than any man since Dewitt Greer, who 
was state highway engineer for more 
than 27 years and who is _ presently 
chairman of the Highway Commission. 

Grace began working for better 
roads in Burkburnett in 1934 when 
there was only a two-lane concrete 
highway between there and Wichita 
Falls. In 1939 Grace opened an auto- 
mobile agency in Wichita Falls, where 
he continued working for better roads. 
World War II brought a halt to all 
construction. But within a few years 
after the war, Grace and his group got 
the Highway Commission to pass a 
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minute order designating the Wichita 
Falls freeway system. 

A bond issue was needed to finance 
the city’s portion of the program. It 
failed miserably. Undaunted, Grace de- 
cided to think big. Instead of highway 
improvements for the city, why not in- 
clude the whole county? He began to 
carry the message to the people, any- 
body who would listen — church 
groups, civic clubs, garden clubs, and 
other chambers of commerce. 

“He just kept plugging away,” said 
Harold Jones, president of the City 
National Bank, and one who has 
worked with Grace for more than 25 
years. 


Pr o 
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ENTHUSIASM AND ENERGY—Those are two 


Grace plugged away for one year. 
Then they called for another bond 
election. The issue passed and the 
Wichita Falls freeway system was on 
its way. 

Within two years funds had been 
exhausted, and another bond issue had 
to be voted. Grace had done his work 


_ well. The bond issue carried handily. 


But Grace is quick to give credit to 
others for the highway success story. 
He said the Highway Commission and 
Dewitt Greer were sympathetic to area 
needs. 

“And E. H. Thornton, the Highway 
Commission chairman, laid it on the 
line to all the civic groups in this area 


Ferrera 


ingredients that Henry Grace has brought 


to his 38-year crusade for better highways for his town and his part of Texas. 


and told them they’d have to cooperate 
with each other and work together,” 
said Grace. “He said it couldn’t be 
done unless we all worked together.” 

Grace credits freeway design to 
Frank Craig, the man District Engineer 
L. B. Dean brought from Dallas in 
1955 to design the freeway system for 
the district. 

“We owe Frank Craig a debt we'll 
never be able to repay,” says Grace. 
“We asked for four lanes at the least 
and he got us what I believe was the 
first eight-lane freeway in Texas.” 

Craig, not to be outdone, says Grace 
and his fellow workers get all the 
credit. 

“It’s easy to build the highways af- 
ter a man like Henry Grace gets the 
money for them,” says Craig. ““He’s the 
daddy of the freeway system here in 
Wichita Falls.” 

Grace not only works hard for 
highways in and around his city but 
for all of North Texas. His crusade has 
carried him into numerous small towns 


in the surrounding counties on what he ~ 


calls “missionary work.” 

“I find someone in the small towns 
who is sympathetic to a proposed 
highway program and then work with 
him to help bring about approval in 
his area.” 

If a county commissioner gets im- 
patient when construction has not be- 
gun on a highway in his area, Grace 
takes the patience and time to explain 
the verities of building highways. 

“The same explanation coming from 
me would not mean as much to that 
county commissioner as it does coming 
from Henry Grace,” says District En- 
gineer Bob Schleider. 

Presently Grace is working with of- 
ficials throughout the area to gain sup- 
port for major highway improvements 
to take before the Highway Commis- 
sion in Austin. Two of the major 
projects include building a four-lane 
divided highway from Wichita Falls to 
Seymour, via US 277, and then to Abi- 
lene, where it would connect with IH 
20. Grace also brought officials to- 
gether from El Paso, Carlsbad, New 
Mexico, Lubbock, Wichita Falls, and 


ON THE JOB—-Just before this last section of freeway, SH 79, was opened to traffic on 
the east side of Wichita Falls last month, Grace and District Engineer Bob Schleider 
inspect the site and discuss plans for a ribbon-cutting ceremony. 


Oklahoma. Their object: to get a four- 
lane divided highway constructed 
through those major cities and into 
Oklahoma. 

Missouri recently won a legal battle 
against the Secretary of Transportation 
to prevent him from withholding the 
state’s apportionment of the Highway 
Trust Fund. A federal court in Mis- 
souri ruled the practice illegal and that 
it was not the intent of the law to fight 
inflation by withholding trust funds. 
Grace got on the telephone and called 
his counterparts in the major cities in 
north and northwest Texas and asked 
them to call or write their Congress- 
men in support of the ruling. He also 
urged the Texas Highway Commission 
to take similar action against the De- 
partment of Transportation. 

Grace is concerned about diversion 
of highway funds to other forms of 
transportation. 

“It’s worse than highway robbery,” 
he says. “And if the federal govern- 
ment would release the funds that by 
right belong to the states, the Highway 
Department could complete the Kell 


Freeway and other needed highway 
improvements in our area.” 

Another project that is sorely needed 
for his part of Texas, says Grace, is a 
four-lane divided highway from Henri- 
etta to Gainesville. 

He considers the Red River Express- 
way the greatest challenge and the 
greatest achievement. It’s a beautiful 
eight-lane freeway that ties in with the 
road to Sheppard Air Force Base and 
an Oklahoma turnpike at the Red River. 

There are at least six new industries 
in Wichita Falls that Grace says “lo- 
cated here strictly because of the free- 
way facilities.” 

District Engineer Bob Schleider, who 
moved to Wichita Falls in January, 
continues to be amazed at Grace’s en- 
thusiasm and energy. 

‘“He’s a real go-getter,” says Schlei- 
der. “Occasionally he will call me and 
ask, ‘How’s everything going?’ or ‘Can 
I help you with anything?’ or ‘What do 
you need?’ It sure makes our job easier 
—a lot easier. It’s just too bad that 
every district doesn’t have a man like 
Henry Grace.” & 


Getting Down to the Nitty Gritty 


“SAND IN MY COFFEE, sand in my 
tea—that shifting, drifting Texas sand.” 
These are the words of an old folk 
song, but they also describe the condi- 
tions under which the Highway De- 
partment built a 7'4-mile segment of 
Park Road 100 on South Padre Island. 


Construction and maintenance of the 
road, built near Port Isabel, 1,200 feet 
from the Gulf side of Padre on 200 
feet of right of way, presented the 
toughest possible challenge to High- 
way Department engineers. 


Dedication of that stretch of sandy 
roadway in late August by State High- 
way Engineer J. C. Dingwall, who was 
honored during his visit with J. C. 
Dingwall Day in Harlingen, acknowl- 
edged the serious problems that were 
overcome. Dingwall told more than 250 
Rio Grande Valley officials and guests 
—including Highway Commission 
member Herbert C. Petry Jr.—that the 
job of researching and building the 
highway was tedious. 


Previous experiences with sand con- 
vinced highway engineers that finding 
a stable base material was most impor- 
tant. A base such as caliche could not 
be hauled in because the causeway to 
the island would not support trucks 
with heavy loads. This meant that 
“short loads” would have to be used 
and that would be too expensive. 


Project Engineer Richard G. Buchen 
remembered, “We looked around the 
island, hoping to find some clay or 
other material—but all we could come 
up with was sand.” 


Sand had been used a few years 
earlier to build a park road on Padre 


By Buck Scheib 


Travel and Information Division 


Island near Corpus Christi, but the 
sand contained a better grade of shell. 
Sand also had been used in Kenedy 
County as base material, but it had 
been mixed with clay. Finally, sand 
mixed with cement was chosen. 


“We had to experiment,” said 


Buchen. “We tore up two sections be- 
cause we couldn’t get the results we 
wanted. That really wasn’t too bad for 
a project of this kind, but it was dis- 
couraging.” 

He added that an 11 percent mixture 


by weight of cement to sand was satis- 
factory in laboratory tests, but when 
the mixture was tested in the field by 
core drill samples, it lacked the neces- 
sary strength. Tests showed a 13 per- 
cent mixture was better and this is what 
District 21 used. 

Buchen described the procedure, The 
subgrade was watered well the night 
before so that the fill material under 
the base would be compacted when the 
base was finally rolled. Next, dry ce- 
ment was poured uniformly on the 
roadbed; then the cement was picked 
up and mixed with sand by a rotary 
concrete mixer and returned to the 
roadbed. 

Once again, water tankers wet down 
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END OF THE ROAD—Two Highway Department employees stand at the end of the cui- 
rent seven-mile project on Padre Island. The modern park road has a 44-foot paved 
surface, including two 13-foot travel lanes and nine-foot shoulders. 


NOT THE SAHARA—Richard G. Buchen scouts ahead of the paving project. County officials along the 
coast have requested that Park Road 100 be extended northward to the Port Mansfield Channel. 


the surface. Following this, the sand 
and cement were mixed a second time 
by the concrete mixer and distributed 
back on the roadbed. Both the sand 
and cement were wet the second time 
they were mixed. 

The base was then compacted by 
crawler tractors equipped with street 
plates so they wouldn’t dig into the 
surface. Finally, the surface was 
smoothed out by maintainers and pneu- 
matic rollers. 

Core samples were taken two or 
three weeks later to see if the sand and 
cement had been mixed to the required 
depth of eight inches. 

Water for the project was pumped 
from the bay through a six-inch pipe- 
line laid the length of the project. 

“The trick to the whole thing is mix- 


CEMENT SPREADER—Crawler tractors. had to be used to pull cement spreaders 
over the shifting sands. Another machine picked up the cement and mixed sand 
and water with it to stabilize the base. 
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ing the cement with the sand and then 
applying the mixture to the roadbed. It 
will be too dry if it’s not applied in 
time—and if it begins to set too fast it 
will fracture,” said Buchen. 

“When we first began working, we 
could distribute approximately 300 feet 
of base material a day. Towards the 
end of the project, however, we were 
distributing about 1,200 feet in the 
same amount of time.” 


One of the problems engineers faced 
on Padre Island was driving the heavy 
equipment over the beach without get- 
ing it stuck. 

“We had trouble putting the cement 
out because the large trucks couldn't 
get through the sand. We overcame 
this by pulling them with two tractors,” 
Buchen said. “We also sprayed the 
sand with water to make it firm enough 
to support the vehicles.” 


The terrain of Padre Island was 
brutal on equipment. Sand damaged 
automatic transmissions and got into 
brake drums, grinding them down. The 
Highway Department also had to re- 
place front differentials on three four- 
wheel drive vehicles. 

The road will require constant main- 
tenance because of the shifting sand 
dunes and flooding. However, there 
may soon be a solution to the main- 
tenance problem. 

“The secret to construction and 
maintenance here is getting the sand 
to stay where you want it—and at the 
same time keeping it away from where 
you don’t want it,” the project engi- 
neer said. 

He explained that the U. S. Corps of 
Engineers experimented along the road 
with ways of doing this by stabilizing 
sand dunes on the Gulf side of the 
island. 

“They actually built dunes in areas 
where the Gulf sweeps over the road 
during storms. They are using snow 
fences to catch the drifting sand and 
pile it up into dunes. These dunes are 
then stabilized by natural vegetation 
such as sea Oats.” 

l'welve more miles of road, extend- 
ing from the end of the current project 
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TOP-LEVEL CONFERENCE — Highway Commission member Herbert C. Petry, right, 
stresses a point with State Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall, center, and Raymond E. 


Stotzer, Pharr district engineer, at a reception following the dedication of Park Road 
100 on South Padre Island. 


northward to the Cameron County 
line, have been authorized but funds 
are not yet allocated. Cameron County 
is in the process of acquiring right of 
way. 

On June | a delegation from Cam- 
eron County and one from Willacy 
County appeared before the Texas 
Highway Commission at its monthly 
meeting in Austin and requested that 
Park Road 100 be extended. Both 
groups asked that the park road be 
extended from the Cameron County 
line northward to the Port Mansfield 
Channel, a distance of about 10.6 
miles. The delegation from Willacy 
County also requested construction of 
a causeway across Laguna Madre from 
Port Mansfield to Padre Island. 

If the requests come to fruition, it 
will be possible to drive from Port 
Isabel to the Port Mansfield Channel, 


a distance of about 40 miles. In addi- 
tion, there is the possibility that public 
recreational facilities on South Padre 
Island around the Mansfield cut could 
be developed, especially if a causeway 
from Willacy County to the island is 
built. 

Buchen is optimistic about the Park 
Road 100 construction. 

“Field and laboratory tests tell us 
the road will stand up. The base is 
good as far as we know—but we won’t 
know for sure until we use the road. 
In other words, the best test will be 
time—and service.” 

The resident engineer pointed out 
that the road is not a “cheap” road. 

“We didn’t use sand and cement as 
base materials because they were eco- 
nomical. We used them because they 
were the best materials to construct a 
facility under existing conditions.” & 


Fe BEGAN to disappear when 
Mary Vansa came to work at the 
Highway Department’s maintenance 
office in Cameron: those piles of per- 
sonnel files you would stumble over 
when you walked through the office, 
the pieces of equipment that cluttered 
the work area behind the office, and 
the barren flower beds around the 
buildings. 

In 17 months as bookkeeper in this 
small, Central Texas town, Mary has 
added the woman’s touch of putting 
everything in its rightful place and 
“prettying-up” the entire facility. For 
these efforts, and for her bookkeeping 
work, Mary was awarded District 17’s 


womans 
touch 


annual Field Accounting Award on 


August 31 in Bryan. The award is prez. © 


sented each year to the outstanding 
field accountant in one of the 10 coun- 
ty maintenance offices. 

District Engineer Joe Hanover, pre- 
senting the award, said that Mary’s 
selection was based on a monthly eval- 
uation of her prompt and accurate 
paper work submitted to the district 
office, her creative ideas, and the ap- 
pearance of the office and stock room. 

The most logical choice for the 
honor would be a well-trained and ex- 
perienced bookkeeper, but this is 
Mary’s first clerical job. 

“She just walked in cold turkey 
without any bookkeeping experience,” 
said John Parsons, maintenance con- 
struction supervisor, “‘and started put- 
ting things in order. The man who was 
the bookkeeper had quit, and the dis- 
trict was changing to women, and she 
came in and started doing things right.” 

Parsons has been in the Cameron 
office only since May, but he heard 
about Mary from her first boss, 
Thomas Bailey, now maintenance con- 
struction supervisor in Caldwell, and 
has found for himself what a loyal em- 


NUMBER PLEEZE—The telephone is Mary 
Vansa’s main link with the outside world. 
She uses it to order supplies, answer 
questions about the Milam County high- 
way system, and get information about 
the correct accounting procedures from 
the Bryan District office. 


A TIRING CHORE—Cute and _ feminine 
Mary Vansa may look more in character 
behind a desk, but she can shove main- 
tainer tires and other equipment around 
with the best of them in her stock room. 


ployee and hard worker she is. 

“She has a pride in her job and 
dedication to the Department that 
shows in the appearance of the 
grounds,” says Parsons. Whenever he 
needs something in the office, she 
knows just where to find it. The work 
area and stock room are immaculate, 
and the flower beds blossom with 
Mary’s favorite flowering plants.” 

Although Mary often stacks lumber 
and measures stockpiles herself, she 
doesn’t have to perform all the chores 
because, as the only woman in the 23- 
employee work force, “I just ask and 
smile and the men usually do what I 
ask. You get much better cooperation 
than telling them to do something.” 

When Mary needs something done 
to the flower beds, she calls on John 
Mullins, maintenance technician II. 

To answer difficult bookkeeping 
problems, she never hesitates to phone 
Marilyn Stauffer, Jerry Fannin, or 
Jerry Dusek in the Bryan office. Much 
of her business is handled by tele- 
phone, answering questions and order- 


Photographs by Larry Upshaw 


ing supplies, and she sees many people 
who come to the office. 

“Sometimes people will come in here 
wanting a map,” Mary said, “and they 
ask where the heck they are. They 
don’t know where Cameron is.” 

Mary has lived in Cameron all her 
life, and now lives there with her hus- 
band, Louis, and their five-year-old 
son, Randy Lee. She held various jobs 
before coming to the Highway Depart- 
ment. 

“Since I was the first woman in the 
office and I came April 1, 1971,” she 
joked, “the men didn’t know if I was 
an April Fool’s Day joke. Really, I 
never had a job that paid as well as 
this one and gave me as much respon- 
sibility. You don’t find many good jobs 
in a small town like Cameron.” 

Describing herself as the daughter 
of a “Bohemian chicken farmer,” 
Mary said, “I wanted to go to business 
school when I graduated from high 
school, but Mom and Dad just couldn’t 
afford to send me. I knew whatever I 
did would be on my own.” & 


They's Dawgs, 
Then They’s 


Ol’ Dan was some ’coon dog. Seven- 
eighths bluetick hound and one-eighth 
setter, he could tree one of those 
masky-faced critters quicker’n you 
could scratch. This Dan was all busi- 
ness, and he wasn’t one of those hot- 
nosed dogs that couldn’t catch a scent 
20 minutes old. 

And talk about a mouth—he had a 
rollin’ bawl that you could hear purt’ 
near to Interstate 20. His was an hon- 
est mouth, and when he set up a howl, 
you knew he had a ’coon above him 
and wasn’t just runnin’ trash. Chunky 
Bowles, from down on the branch 
along U.S. 69 near Mineola, owned 
Dan his entire 14 years and wouldn’t 
’a given him up for a dozen beagles. 
Or Chunky used to say that “Dan dog” 
was one of the legendary hunting 
hounds in East Texas. 

It was born in him, like most of the 
great hunting dogs, and Chunky claims 
the two of them alone bagged 39 
*coons in six days. Their relationship, 
like most between hunter and dog, was 
built on respect more than affection. 
If Dan treed a ’coon, the dog would 
stay there all night rather than let the 
varmint escape. And Chunky would 
swim the Sabine River in 20-degree 
weather or crawl 100 yards through 
dense brush to reach the dog, ’cause 
any fool knows you can ruin a good 
*coon dog by not finding him when 
he’s got something treed. 

The bond between man and beast— 
based on the dog’s ability to find game 

| the man’s prowess at shooting it— 
has become almost legendary in the tall 
pine Hasta exas: 

Avid hunters claim that more top 
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hunting dogs operate in this part of 
the state than people, although the 
total registrations of blooded dogs and 
the number of fine mixed breed canines 
cannot be estimated. 

Let’s just say the East Texas woods 
are full of them, and Bob Staton is 
aware of most of them. A thirtyish real 
estate broker, blackberry speculator, 
and former high school football coach 
in Lindale, 10 miles north of Tyler, Bob 
knows most of the hunters in Smith 
and Van Zandt counties. 

‘“There’s probably 1,000 bird hunters 
in Van Zandt alone,” he said in a high, 
nasal East Texas drawl, “and each one 
has a couple (of dogs). 

“You're talking about meat dawgs,” 
he said. “You don’t mean the ones that 
give you a show, but the ones that put 
the meat on the table.” 

In this densely vegetated area of 
Texas, hunters use dogs to track every- 
thing from a game bird to a bear, in- 
cluding raccoon, squirrel, rabbit, pos- 
sum, turkey, fox, wolf, even deer. 

The type of game you pursue usual- 
ly determines the breed of dog you use. 
Bob and his father, like most accom- 
plished bird hunters, prefer pointers 
and setters. Each year in the late fall, 
they let their trio of rip-rap pointers 
out of their pens in pursuit of a prize 
game bird, the woodcock. Van Zandt 
County is flush with dove, quail, and 
many other species of game fowl. But 


_ the woodcock is something unusual, 


with a speed and canniness matched by 
few other birds. For this reason, Bob 


Meat Dawas 


says, “Dad would rather bag one wood- 
cock than a dozen of anything else.” 

Other cool-weather hunters go after 
deer, and some use a fast type of 
hound. “There’s few dogs that can catch 
a deer,” said Bob, “but they just run 
the animal for 10 hours until the deer 
gives out. (An illegal practice in all but 
seven counties in Southeast Texas.) 

Year-round hunters will concentrate 
on squirrel, rabbit, and possum. And 
for these creatures, almost any proper- 
ly trained dog will do. 

“Beagles are pretty good squirrel 
and rabbit dogs,” said Chunky Bowles, 
about the small, fast breed of hound, 
“but they ain’t good for much else.” 
The low-slung, big-footed basset hound 
is a persistent hunter of the smaller 
animals, is short enough to move with- 
out hesitation through low, dense 
brush, and is a favorite of lazy, easy- 
going hunters. 

Some of the most interesting hunting 
is done at night, with the elusive rac- 
coon the prey. You can find a lively 
coon hunt any night in Smith and Van 
Zandt counties, and ’coon hunters pre- 
fer some of the more classic types of 
hunting hound — bluetick, redbone, 
black-and-tan, treeing walker, and 
plott—although one old-timer claimed, 
“I knew a man who even trained a 
dern collie to tree a ’coon.” 

Night hunters will strap on a carbide 
light to keep from stepping in a hole 
and go headlong after their dogs. One 
night when Bob and a friend were ap- 
proaching a tree with an efficient blue- 
tick baying at the catch above, the 
*coon jumped from a limb and headed 
directly for the other man. When his 


friend started running, Bob just burst 
out laughing at the sight of that big 
man running from such a small furry 
creature. 

“A ’coon cain’t hurt ya’,” Bob said. 
His loud laughter frightened the ani- 
mal, which then charged Bob. The 
veteran hunter gingerly kicked at the 
*coon, which then bit a chunk out of 
his leg. Bob never again underesti- 
mated a ’coon. 


Kobby Tunnell, one of Bob’s life- 
long hunting buddies, had a one half 
bluetick and one half rip-rap pointer 
that had a similar run-in with a ’coon. 
Icky had a habit of catching the ani- 
mal, knocking him over, and rolling 
in the dirt with him. Such great fun for 
a playful pooch. 

“Icky treed a coon one night,” Rob- 
by said, “and he went into a hollow in 
the tree. We cut down the rotten old 
tree, the ’coon ran out, and Icky 
started playing with it. He wouldn’t 
hurt the varmint for anything. He was 
just having fun, but when he fell over 
the tree stump, that dern ’coon reached 
up and bit off his tail. ’'ve never seen 
Icky so mad, and he killed that ’coon 
outright.” 


No matter what the breed or blood- 
line, each dog has his own method of 
hunting. Icky would start a loud bawl 
when he first caught the scent of an 
animal, to inform Robby that he had 
something and to frighten the ’coon. 
Then when he started to catch the 
*coon, he would get quiet and sneak 
up on him. 

Most treeing dogs have a bawl or 
baying voice when they are trailing 


Bringing home the meat is a daily chore 
for this champion bluetick hound, the 
most popular single breed of hunting dog 
in use today. Proud and muscular, John 
is known for his terrific scenting ability. 
Really a tricolored animal, he is ‘‘ticked’’ 
with dark blue spots and is typical of the 
fine hunting dogs roaming the woods. 


and a choppy bark after the victim is 
treed, and this communicates with the 
hunter. 

Bob Staton strives to find a dog with 
“bird sense.” They’re one in a hun- 
dred, claims the young hunter, and 
they find more birds because they 
think just like them. 

“They know where the birds feed 
and where they stay. If you had 15 
dogs of the same breed all lined up 
and you wanted to pick the one with 
bird sense, you would choose the 
roughest, most torn-up one in the 
bunch. He’s been in the brush, where 
the birds are, and not out on the road 
or in an open field.” 

A separate breed of hunter, easily 
distinguished from the rest, is the fox 
and wolf hunter. He is best described 
by Jeff Griffen, in his comprehensive 
dog book, The Hunting Dogs of Amer- 
ica: “To a hound man the greatest 
music on earth is not opera or jazz or 

linky gal singing blues under a spot- 
light. It’s a pack of walkers or red- 
bones or beagles bawling on the line.” 

Fox and wolf hunters, usually older 
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Edell Brown and his foxhounds while away a Sunday afternoon 
on the porch of his farmhouse on FM 16 near Lindale. The 


and less active than other hunters, will 
spend an entire night around a camp- 
fire or in the cab of a pickup, listening 
to the howl of a gang of dogs chasing 
an elusive critter. He doesn’t follow, 
he only carries a firearm out of habit, 
and he wouldn’t think of killing the 
prey. 

“We're just out there for the race,” 
said Aubrey Ellison, a_ well-to-do 
farmer who has hunted the woods 
around his hometown of Van for three 
decades. “I’ve heard more than 200 
dogs after the same fox, and they real- 
ly make some music. You study their 
mouth and you can follow their move- 
ments without moving from your 
truck.” 

Of the 34 dogs that he had several 
years ago, he could distinguish the 
voices of all but two. “Except when 
you have a west wind, and then it’s 
hard to hear anything.” 

Aubrey calls his hobby the noblest 
form of hunting, “because you're not 
out to commit murder on any animal.” 
He uses a hard-running dog instead of 
a “pot licker” that puts the victim into 


hounds—two walkers and a july in the center—are fast, wide- 
ranging dogs that will trail an animal all night. 


the tree quickly, thus ending the chase. 
The best runners are hounds of the 
july, trigg, walker, hudspeth, and trom- 
bone strains. 

Thirty-four dogs could make quite 
a housekeeping problem, but Aubrey, 
like most hunters, never lets his dogs 
in the house and always keeps them 
penned whenever they aren’t hunting. 

“The way people are these days, the 
dogs would get stolen or run over by a 
car.” He well knows that his hobby 
can be expensive. Once he took several 
dogs to a veterinarian in Tyler, dressed 
in his usual outfit of overalls, straw 
hat, and a chaw of tobacco. 

“This young vet looked at me like I 
was poor white trash and said we fox 
hunters keep a bunch of dogs and can’t 
even afford to feed them. Well, I 
started to ask him how much he want- 
ed for that fancy dog hospital so he 
could work for me, but I didn’t. I just 
told him I was slaughtering a calf a 
week to feed these dogs, and what 
more could I do.” 

Aubrey keeps “only” 11 dogs now, 
and most of them are too old to hunt. 


“Some fellas would put ’em to sleep 

when they get this old, but they’ve 
worked for me. A little food and a 
place to sleep is the least I can give 
em.” 
Dogs, Aubrey claims, are getting 
more like the people he runs into these 
days. That’s why he doesn’t keep many 
dogs around anymore. 

“Dogs is like people—there ain’t 
many hard-working people or dogs 
around. Used to be I had dogs that 
would trail a fox all night and half the 
morning—10 hours or more. Nowa- 
days I’m lucky to find a dog that will 
hunt six hours. They'll quit on ya’, and 
they lie, too. They will howl like they 
have somethin’, or babble on the trail, 
and never see the animal they’re sup- 
posed to be chasing.” 

A rivalry exists between the fox-wolf 
hunters and those who go out to bring 
home meat. Conventional hunters con- 
sider the fox-wolf men lazy and just a 
bit warped for staying at their trucks 
and never having a catch for their 


trouble. Fox-wolf hunters get nothing 


out of the kill, and are constantly cuss- 
ing the other hunters for killing off 
the object of their hunts. 


The decisive moment for dog and hunter occurs when the animal noses into the tall 


But all hunters strive to maintain an 
adequate number of most wild species. 
Their objective, unlike the ecologists 
who want to preserve them in their na- 
tural habitat untouched by man, is to 
produce a good “crop” for hunting sea- 
son. You can’t hurt what isn’t there, 
and most responsible hunters would 
never stalk a rare and endangered spe- 
cies. 

Aubrey hunted birds and ’coon early 
in life, but he never developed a liking 
for the kill. He has always had an af- 
finity for hound dogs. 

“When I was a boy, I had a dog 
named Jack, and he was my favorite. 
Man, that dog could run possum, squir- 
rel, fox, wolf, just about anything you 
wanted him to hunt. And it’s dern un- 
usual for a dog to go after so many 
different types of game. Jack was the 
best around here, and he was totally 
dedicated to me. We had some good 
times. When I went away to the Army, 
he just sat down on the road and 
waited for me to come back. Before 
I got back he died of rheumatism 
‘cause he wouldn’t eat and he wouldn’t 
EXcCLCisen, 

The situation jibes with the thoughts 
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grass where the game birds nest. An inexperienced pointer will flush the covey of birds 
into the air before the hunter is ready, but Staton has trained Sam merely to smell out 


and point to the prey. 


Photograph by Bob Sinclair 
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Crazy Sam is Bob Staton’s prize rip-rap 
pointer. While most bird hunters keep 
their dogs penned until hunting season, 
Bob often lets Sam roam around the 
Staton weekend cabin. The house was 
built in the 1930’s at Lindale Club Lake 
on US 69 north of Tyler. 


of a professional dog trainer. Odis 
Fowler raises dogs for fun and profit, 
and trains them for hunting. 

“If you break a dog,” he said, “he 
don’t never forget you.” 

This can be a problem, as he found 
with a setter named Pat. 

“IT sold her to some people and they 
brought her back. Said she couldn't 
hunt, and I knew that was wrong. She 
found plenty of birds for me.” 

Known as one of Van Zandt Coun- 
ty’s top dog trainers, Odis uses a simple 
method. He lets the older dogs train 
the younger ones for him. One season 
he took 12 puppies hunting with a set- 
ter named Nell, and she did the chore 
for him. When you consider that each 
dog sells for $100, Nell is a real money- 
maker. 

Odis requires about eight months to 
break a pointer, and a setter takes 18 
months. It can be work, and the return 
is not as great as in former years. 

“You could get $500 to $600 for a 
top dog in the old days. I used to buy, 
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sell, and trade dogs. I even had people 
who would buy a dog from me and 
give him back at the end of the hunt- 
ing season, ‘cause they’re so expensive 
to keep. I’d break and sell ’em again 
for the next season.” 

Most trainers begin when the dog is 
three or four months old. The first step 
is to get the dog’s attention, says Bob 
Staton. Often it can be done with a 
severe scolding and by grabbing the 
dog by the collar and shaking him, But 
he has thrown rocks, pocket knives 
(closed), and anything within reach to 
gain instant attention. 

While ‘coon hunters want a wide- 
ranging dog that will take off and run 
wherever the game goes, Bob and the 


Streaking acros: 


the sight of a sprightly squirrel. 
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4 grassy plain, Lord MacDuff the beagle catches the scent and then 


other bird hunters train their canines 
to stay close. His rip-rap pointer, Crazy 
Sam, is a model of what a man can do 
with an animal. This top bird dog 
wouldn’t think of flushing a covey of 
birds before his master was ready, and 
he never ranges too far afield. 

“TI wouldn’t have a dog that wouldn’t 
walk at my heel,” he said. When Bob 
yells just once, Sam comes running. 
When he hauls Sam in his car, the dog 
sits in his rightful place on the floor. 
He is a perfect gentleman when Bob 
lets him play in the house with the 
children. And the dog seems to live for 
the attention of his hunting partner. 

Bob is now training Sonny Boy, one 
of Sam’s offspring. To keep the dog 


from running too far away, Bob at- 
taches a thick rope to his collar and 
lets the dog drag it. 

“You'd be surprised how heavy the 
rope gets. They get accustomed to 
moving pretty slow and close to you, 
and it keeps up when you take off the 
rope. Training like this may seem 
cruel to some, but the dog respects you 
for it.” 

A hunter’s main problem, according 
to Staton, is finding open ground for 
hunting these days. 

“If you know a man and he trusts 
you, he will let you hunt on his land. 
If not, you usually must get a lease or 
you are out of luck. Even if you have 
a place to hunt, it’s pretty expensive 
to keep a dog. They must be boarded 
and kept healthy the months you can't 
hunt with them.” 

For the hunters who also like to get 
trophies and ribbons, many clubs con- 
duct field trials that test a dog’s ability 
to find birds. The Statons’ dogs are 
prized mainly as hunters, including 
Sam’s father, Black Chief’s Bill, that 
had more than 10,000 birds killed over 
him. But also in the bloodline are such 
noted field winners as triple national 
champion Ariel, and double national 
champions Paladin and Navasota 
Shoals Jake. 

“It’s not as exciting as real hunting,” 
said Bob, “and it’s very hard to pick 
a winner. But you like to show off 
your dogs.” 

One man who accompanied Bob’s 
father to some field trials was more 
interested in showing his newly painted 
dog hauler. The man painted the 
hauler on Friday night, and when they 
started to load the dogs Saturday morn- 
ing, the paint was still wet. While Bob 
and his dad argued that they should 
take another hauler, the man insisted 
on his. 

“When we got to the show,” said 
Bob, “the dogs had inhaled so much 
paint fumes they were too high to hunt. 
They stumbled around and you could 
put a bird right in front of them and 
they couldn’t smell it. Dad was purty 
mad and I decided right then—hunting 
meat is just a whole lot easier.” 
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For Highway Beautitication 


Photograph by Frank Wolfe, LBJ Library 


“All my life I have loved the flow of the seasons, particularly the springtime, queen of seasons in 
Texas, with its cycle of bluebonnets, paintbrush, Indian blanket, and coreopsis. The highway right 
of way has become a sanctuary for the parade of wild flowers that once covered limitless acres. To- 
day, when it seems we are faced with one environmental crisis after another, it is refreshing to know 
there are those who are not only concerned, but are doing something to maintain what nature has 


provided . . . and also to augment, with plantings of hardy shrubs indigenous to the character of 
the land. . . . These concerned individuals I speak of are the maintenance men of our Texas High- 
way Department . . . who, after all, are largely responsible for those ‘picture-postcard’ views we 


boast about each year.” 
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It’s “ACADEMY AWARD” time for two 
lucky Texas Highway Department 
maintenance foremen. 

Lady Bird Johnson presents her 
third annual cash-and-plaque awards 
to a winner and runnerup October 11 
in the LBJ State Park at Stonewall. 
The former First Lady established the 
awards to honor the maintenance men 
who do the best job of highway beau- 
tification and who also show they go 
beyond the call of duty to make their 
roadsides more beautiful. First prize is 
a handsomely engraved plaque and 
Mrs. Johnson’s personal check for 
$1,000. The runnerup receives a plaque 
and $500. 

The five finalists receiving recogni- 
tion at the ceremony are Milton C. 
Campbell, Ralls; Cullen Luttrell, So- 
nora; Herbert H. Smith, Rusk; Melvin 
E. Bayless, La Grange; and Rumaldo 
Rivera, Falfurrias. 

Highway Department administrative 
officers selected five as finalists from 
25 nominees—one from each district— 
to present to the selection committee 
named by Mrs. Johnson. Professor Elo 
Urbanovsky, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Park Administration, Horticul- 
ture and Entomology at Texas Tech, 
is chairman of the committee who 
the winners. Others are Roy 
White, architect, Austin; Ed Harte, 
publisher of the Corpus Christi Caller- 
Times; and Glenn Biggs of the First 
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National Bank of San Antonio. 

“In spotlighting the maintenance 
foreman or maintenance construction 
supervisor, Mrs. Johnson is very gra- 
ciously calling attention to a group of 
Highway Department employees who 
often go unsung in their efforts to keep 
the highways safe and attractive,” said 
State Highway Engineer J. C. Ding- 
wall. 

Mrs. Johnson is holding a press con- 
ference for feature writers before the 
award ceremonies begin, where she 
will introduce the five finalists and 
their wives. The ceremonies begin at 
noon with a slide show of the five 
maintenance men at work and taped 
comments on their philosophy of road- 
side beautification. 

In the past there was only one win- 
ner each year and he received $1,500. 
This year Mrs. Johnson makes two 
awards, a winner and a runnerup. 
Hand-lettered certificates will be pre- 
sented to the other three finalists. 

In 1970 Joe H. Derrick Sr. of Ste- 
phenville (District 2) won the first 
award and was cited for his many years 
of developing roadside parks in his 
county. In 1971 John W. Berry of Con- 
roe (District 12) took the coveted 
prize for the “preservation and estab- 
lishment of wild flowers, planting and 
maintenance of highway landscaping, 
and construction and care of rest 
areas.” 


The Department of Transportation 
also showed an interest in the awards 
last year. Copies of the souvenir pro- 
gram were sent on request to the Scen- 
ic Enhancement Division of the DOT 
in Washington. Copies were then dis- 
tributed to all Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration district offices as an exam- 
ple of what can be done to promote 
beautification. 

The Lady Bird Johnson Award has 
also created renewed interest among 
maintenance crews, said J. C. Ding- 
wall. Some men on the crews have 
asked what they could do to help their 
boss get nominated. Foremen and as- 
sistants have asked advice on what ad- 
ditional trees and shrubs they could 
transplant to add beauty to their road- 
sides. 

Guests attending the award cere- 
monies are being treated to one of the 
famous Johnson barbecue luncheons. 
Those representing the Highway De- 
partment are the other 20 maintenance 
foremen nominees, Highway Commis- 
sioners Dewitt Greer, Herbert C. Petry 
Jr., and Charles E. Simons and their 
wives; Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Dingwall, 
Assistant State Highway Engineer 
Luther DeBerry and Mrs. DeBerry, 
Archie Sherrod, engineer of Mainte- 
nance Operations Division; district 
maintenance engineers; Mulkey Owens, 
district engineer, Austin; Landscape 
Architect Roy Rodman and his staff. 


MELVIN BAYLESS 
Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
La Grange, District 13 


As a young man, Melvin Bayless 
worked hundreds of feet below ground 
in the dismal coal mines of West Vir- 
ginia. In 1950 he moved to Texas and 
began working for the Highway De- 
partment as a common laborer, gradu- 
ally rising in rank. He has not forgot- 
ten his days in the coal mines, days 
void of beauty. 

“This is probably why he has worked 
so diligently to make the rights of way 
in Fayette County so pleasing and pic- 
turesque,” says District Engineer Carl 
V. Ramert of Yoakum. 

Practically every highway in Bayless’ 
county has been beautified under his 
guidance. He has also furnished wild 
flower seeds to the other eight coun- 
ties in District 13, to civic organiza- 
tions, garden clubs, out of state visitors, 
and other individuals. 

In 1970 he instigated a new approach 
for propagating wild flowers. Once the 
flowers had dried and gone to seed, 
topsoil in thin lifts was removed and 
placed on other highways where wild 
flowers were desired. This method, 
Bayless found, produced a sea _ of 
flowers which appeared in colorful pro- 
fusion the next year. The topsoil also 
helps control erosion. 

“Seedling pine trees too close to the 
pavement edge have been transplanted 
nearer the right of way line under Mel- 
vin’s supervision,” Ramert continues. 
‘He has been instrumental in planting 
—at little cost to the state—over a 
thousand seedling pines on IH 10, as 
well as crepe myrtle, sumac, huckle- 
berry, juniper, and wild flowers in the 
rest areas along the freeway.” 

Bayless also got great “personal 
satisfaction” in sprucing up the first 
roadside park built on the highway 
system in Texas. Several years ago he 
personally paid for purchase of some 


plants for this park, located on State 
Highway 71 between La Grange and 
Smithville. 

In 1964, Bayless decided a beautiful 
rest area could be developed among 
the majestic pines north of La Grange. 
A driveway was notched in the hilly 
terrain, and sidewalks, park units, gar- 
bage wells, and fireplaces were con- 
structed. 

“The highways in Fayette County 
have a panorama of colorful wild flow- 
ers, beautiful trees, inviting rest areas, 
and well-maintained rights of way,” 
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says Ramert. “This can be attributed 
mainly to the untiring efforts of Melvin 
Bayless.” 


MILTON C. CAMPBELL 
Maintenance Construction Supervisor Il 
Ralls, District 5 


In the rugged Blanco Canyon about 
four miles east of Crosbyton on the 
south side of US 82 is one of the larg- 
est and most. picturesque roadside 
parks in Texas, the White River (Silver 
Falls) Park. 

“We have ndt seen a roadside park 
anywhere that compares with this one,” 
writes Crosby County Judge Robert 
Work. “Clay Campbell has done an 
outstanding job in developing the Sil- 
ver Falls Park. . . . Its rustic beauty 
brings comments from many a passer- 
by~ 


Milton C. (Clay) Campbell is more 
responsible than anyone else for this 
park being what it is today, agrees his 
boss, District Engineer Oscar L. Crain 
of Lubbock. The Silver Falls Park has 
been one of Campbell’s primary inter- 
ests since it was established in 1936. 
He operated a motor grader and 
bladed out the first road through the 
park. 

Lack of money and erosion during 
and after heavy rains presented prob- 
lems for the park’s development, but 
Campbell “used a lot of ingenuity” to 
overcome these, says Crain. 

“For instance, when the rains fell 
and the creeks rose, it dislodged bould- 
ers from the craggy bank. Clay rolled 
the big ones around to positions where 
they would help make the picnic units 
more private. Smaller boulders were 
used to outline sand walks. Salvaged 
paving bricks were used to build walks 
and retaining walls, all of which are 
still in use.” 

During the past few years the park 
has been modernized, and a comfort 
station and vapor floodlights have been 
added. 

“Clay Campbell has done and is still 
doing an excellent job in building and 
maintaining this roadside park. It is in 
an arid area requiring a lot of tender, 
loving care to make any kind of plant 
grow, and he has done his best to make 
it an oasis of beauty, to preserve the 
wild flowers, and to maintain erosion 
control,” says Crain. “The roads in 
Crosby County also reflect his great 
interest in soil conservation and wild 
flower preservation.” 


CULLEN LUTTRELL 
Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
Sonora, District 7 


“No person has worked harder to 
establish and preserve wild flowers and 
trees than Cullen Luttrell,” says Dis- 
trict Engineer J. A. Snell of San An- 
gelo. 

“When he took over the Sonora 
maintenance section many years ago, 
West Texas was in a severe drought. 
He began hauling water to all the live 
oaks on the right of way to keep them 
alive. Through his efforts, we have 
these large, stately trees to enjoy to- 
day.” 

Luttrell has “diligently” devoted 30 
years to the Department, continues 
Snell. For the past 10 years he has been 
maintenance foreman for Sutton and 
Schleicher counties. He started the 
practice of trimming trees up high 
enough on the trunk so that mowers 
and maintainers could have plenty of 
room to maneuver under them without 
breaking limbs and damaging the trees. 

Last summer, Luttrell found small 
Chinese elm trees growing along the 
right of way on US 277 in Schleicher 
County. No other trees grew here ex- 
cept for the scrubby mesquite. He 
marked each small elm with a red flag 
sO mowers wouldn’t accidentally mow 
them down, and now there are approxi- 
mately 100 elms growing along the 
right of way. 

Through his perseverance, both 
counties have an abundance of blue- 
bonnets. During his first years with 
the Department, he carried a large sack 
of harvested bluebonnet seeds in his 
car. He scattered these along the road- 
side, gradually providing a blanket of 
blue. 


Luttrell distributes bluebonnet seed 
to all visitors at the maintenance sec- 
tion open house each fall. He also 
keeps a supply of seeds in his car to 
give people. 

From one small patch of rare white 
bluebonnets discovered on a ranch 
road right of way, he has been able to 
spread the white bluebonnet gradually 
over other areas in his section. 

“Cullen has worked hard to establish 
native plants in our rest areas, too,” 
Snell points out. “And scarcity of 


water has not dampened his spirits in 
his never-ending job of helping nature 
create beauty.” 


RUMALDO RIVERA 
Maintenance Construction Foreman Ill 
Falfurrias, District 21 


One of the main arteries to far South 
Texas is US 281. The monotony of the 
landscape is broken by Spanish oak 
groves in the north and stately palms 
in the south. In between are selective 
plantings of trees native to the area. 
The wild flower display each spring 
shows nature at her best with a riot of 
color spreading from the right of way 
onto adjoining pastureland. 

‘“Rumaldo Rivera has taken what 


nature provided and endeavored to 
show it to the best advantage,” says 
Raymond E. Stotzer Jr., district engi- 
neer at Pharr. 

Rivera, who has been with the High- 
way Department for 18 years, is in 
charge of maintenance operations in 
Brooks and north Hidalgo counties. 

“He has always shown a keen inter- 
est in roadside beautification,” says 
Stotzer. “He harvested wild flower seeds 
in the years when flowers were plenti- 
ful and distributed them where none 
had grown previously. He supervised 
the thinning and pruning of the oak 
groves to reduce hazard to travelers 
and develop larger, healthier trees. 
Where no trees grew, he planted them 
and appropriately gave inbound winter 
visitors a preview of things to come by 
planting palms on the right of way.” 

The rest areas in his section reflect 
the interest shown by the Department 
in the comfort and safety of the travel- 
ing public. Last spring, when a new 
comfort station was completed, he es- 
tablished several garden plots, turning 
the area into an oasis. 

Rumaldo’s relation with the public 
also is excellent. On several occasions 
he has been cited by other govern- 
mental agencies for his willingness to 
work and cooperate with them. 

“We're very proud of Rumaldo,” 
adds Stotzer. “His interest in providing 
a safe highway facility with a pleasing 
appearance remains undiminished.” 


HAROLD SMITH 


Maintenance Construction Supervisor Il 
Rusk, District 10 


A drive through the southern part 
of Cherokee County makes it obvious 
that someone has gone beyond the 
bounds of duty to complement and en- 
hance the native beauty of East Texas. 


This area, consisting of 290 miles of 
highways, is under the supervision of 
Harold Smith. He has responsibility 
for maintenance of the roadways, road- 
side parks, and historical markers. 


Sweeping waves of crimson clover, 
phlox, buttercup, and paintbrush ac- 
cented by wisteria demand attention, 
along with an occasional dogwood tree. 


“Harold has significantly added 
beauty to an area possessing a wealth 
of native beauty,” says W. W. Potter, 
district engineer in Tyler. 

A Tyler Morning Telegraph editorial 
pointed out: “As you marvel at the 
hill and valley scenes, you might re- 
mind yourself that Harold Smith and 
his maintenance crews have given 
much thought and effort to make 
traveling enjoyable. .. . You may en- 
joy the shade and convenience of a 
roadside park, the view of pine seed- 
lings on slopes, or the array of color 
in medians and along the contoured 
roadsides. . . 

Well-kept bridges and guardrails, oc- 
casional delineators, and a battleground 
where erosion is being defeated tell of 
the competence of Smith and his crews. 

Hardworking and highly qualified, 
Smith holds a bachelor of science de- 


gree in agriculture from Stephen F. 
Austin University. 

Through the years Smith has culti- 
vated the state flower on the right of 
way in an area where it is rarely 
found. For instance, he filled an out- 
line map of the state of Texas with 
bluebonnets at the Highway Depart- 
ment office in Rusk. He also has had 
much success in cultivating pine seed- 
lings on red clay slopes where erosion 
control is needed. 


“Harold has demonstrated his will- 
ingness to accomplish more than is re- 
quired of him,” says Potter proudly. 


Rebels With a Cause 


HE CHANGE IN THE MEN was ap- 
T parent as they neared the planes. 
Their words spilled out faster as dim 
memories of steel props and the deep- 
throated roar of engines became vivid. 

Suddenly, their talk resurrected for- 
gotten phrases—‘‘over Dusseldorf on 
my last mission, lost two, then number 
four...” “... wingman called two 
bandits at six o’clock climbing, so I 
rolled...” “flak so thick you could 
Walk on it....” 

The middle-aged lions were visiting 
rows of silver and combat-colored air- 
craft of a unique organization: the 
Confederate Air Force Museum and 
Ghost Squadron in Harlingen. 

Fading memories snap back into 
focus as the sun glints on the spotless 
machines. Few visitors stride directly 
toward the aircraft; almost all pause, 
if for just a split second, when the 
CAF flight line comes into view. 

For on that flight line are names 
famous from World War II exploits— 
P-38 Lightning, F8F Bearcat, FG1ID 
Corsair, P-51 Mustang, B-17 Flying 
Fortress, B-24 Liberator, B-25 Mitchell. 

Their stories have filled books. Take 
the Corsair with its distinctive, inverted 
gull wing. Called back into service in 
Korea, she became the fighter with the 
longest service record and even was 
credited with a jet MIG kill. But in 
World War II, her Marine and Navy 
pilots racked up a score of 2,140 Jap- 
anese aircraft, and became so dreaded 


by the enemy that her Japanese nick- 
name was “Whistling Death.” 

More than 12,000 were built. Only a 
handful have escaped the wrecker, and 
possibly this is the only one that will 
still fly. And here it is, its R-2800 


Double Wasp radial engine ready and 
able to lift it again into its airy domain. 
Discovered in Arizona, the Corsair had 
been consigned by its junk dealer 
owner to the melting oven, when res- 
cued in the nick of time by the CAF. 


Two Zeros and a Val, stars of the film TORA! TORA! TORA!, rest on the Confederate Air 
Force ramp in Harlingen. Knowledgeable viewers may be able to find traces of AT-6s and 


a BT-13 in the excellent replicas. 


Official CAF Photos by Purnell 
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The Confederate Air Force began with this 
P-51D Mustang, built by North American. 
In 1944, Mustangs of the 8th Air Force’s 
4th Fighter Group wore these colors. With 
square-tipped wings and tail and bubble 
canopy, the P-51 built a valid reputation 
as a fast, maneuverable fighter—and was 
still in a combat role early in the Korean 
conflict in 1950. 


Representing combat aircraft both 
from Allied and Axis strongholds are 
55 planes of 41 different types, includ- 
ing three replicas. There are Messer- 
schmitts (108 and 109), Spitfires, and 
that plywood miracle, the DeHavilland 
Mosquito. 

In the museum, World War II 
memorabilia chronicles the tragedies, 
the hardships, and the victories with 
photographs, uniforms, maps, wea- 
pons, and newspaper headlines and 
stories. 

The Confederate Air Force began in 
the mid-1950s when a group of WW II 
pilots around Mercedes in the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley bought a surplus 
Air Force P-51 Mustang. Some Navy 
veterans obtained an F8F Bearcat and 
a friendly rivalry began. 

In their efforts to obtain more air- 
craft, these men discovered what to 
them was a Vicious and sinister plot: 
every type of WW II combat plane was 
being systematically scrapped, every 
last one, on orders that seemed to come 
from the North, somewhere around 
the Pentagon—“Damn Yankee” orders. 

In open rebellion to this insidious 
virus came the Confederate Air Force, 
its name denoting a group of “rebels 
with a cause.” Each member is a 
colonel. 


The B-25 Mitchell was probably the most 
important medium bomber of the US 
Army Air Forces. Often overloaded with 
bombs, it was used many times as a 
fighter-bomber with several .50 caliber 
machine guns and a cannon in the nose. 
General Jimmy Doolittle led a small force 
of B-25s off the pitching deck of the 
U.S.S. Hornet on April 18, 1942 in the 
first attack against Japan’s home islands. 


And on their mission to “preserve 
in flying condition a complete collec- 
tion of combat aircraft of all the mili- 
tary services of the U.S. in World War 
II” these colonels rallied around their 
mythical leader, Colonel Jethro Cul- 
pepper. 

As they began their mission, they 
said, “Just one! Just one plane of each 
type to show our kids what won the 
air war and massively helped on the 
ground and sea.” 

There were grave and immediate 
problems: locating surviving aircraft in 
far corners of the world; transportation 
for unflyable ones; facilities to house 
them; parts and equipment no longer 
being manufactured; skilled manpower 
to restore life in an aging hulk, and 


- money, money, money. The group in- 


tended to limit their membership to 
500 dedicated air aficionados, but that 
proved impossible as worldwide en- 
thusiasm mounted. 

Thus they started and succeeded. 

In 1963 the Ghost Squadron still had 
the Mustang and Bearcat, and a P-38 
Lightning, P-40 Warhawk, FM2 Wild- 
cat (same as the F4F), F6F Hellcat, 
FGID Corsair (same as the F4U), 
P-39 Aircobra, P-63 Kingcobra and the 
mighty Jug, a P-47 Thunderbolt— 
planes that rose to fight at Pearl Har- 
bor, whirled in the skies over the Coral 
Sea and Guadalcanal, and slashed deep 
into the heart of Europe. The fighter 
collecuion was nearing completion. 

There were new problems as_ the 
group turned their attention to bomb- 
ers—the B-25 Mitchell, A-26 Invader, 
A-20 Havoc, and Martin B-26 Marau- 
der. Rebel Field at Mercedes was a 
small country airport with only a 2,900- 
foot runway. 

In 1968 enthusiastically patriotic 
citizens of Harlingen invited the Con- 
federate Air Force to move the Ghost 
Squadron to the newly developed in- 


dustrial airpark with its 6,350-foot run- 
way. 

Now the CAF had room to grow. 

Into being came the bomb wing 
hangar, fighter wing hangar, indoor 
museum, maintenance hangar, and ad- 
ministrative offices. 

The efforts of Confederate Air Force 
members, nearly 800 by 1971, ran 
through a variety of methods in acquir- 
ing the aircraft. No two aircraft pur- 
chases were alike—just whatever suited 
the situation. 

Restoration of the B-29 Superfort- 
ress was typical of the single-minded- 
ness: After 17 years in the California 
desert, the bomber was worked on 
steadily for nine weeks by a CAF 
team, then flown to Rebel Field—a six 
and one-half hour flight without a 
problem. 

Probably the high point of aircraft 
recovery was with the DeHavilland 
Mosquito. Two men, performing both 
maintenance and flight jobs, flew the 
plywood fighter-bomber from England 
to the U.S. It was a 6,000-mile adven- 
ture in a wooden aircraft which took 
two weeks via Spain, the Azores, and 
Newfoundland, a route familiar to fer- 
ry pilots a quarter of a century ago. 
Fuel remaining in the Mosquito’s tanks 
upon landing in Boston could have 
been measured in cupfuls rather than 
gallons. 

Parts for vintage aircraft are an un- 
ceasing problem. An example of the 
extreme measures to obtain parts is 
found in the saga of salvaging a P-47 
Jug from the Mexican beach 150 
miles south of Brownsville. 

No Jugs were left in this country in 
the 1960’s, although some were still 
flying in South America. (The CAF 
obtained its first P-47 from the Nica- 
raguan Air Force in 1963. It came 
combat equipped, and wasn’t released 
to the CAF buyers until after an elec- 
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The “‘Scatterbrain Kid’ is a P-38L in the 
colors of the 15th Air Force in 1944. 
Used as long-range fighter, photo, and 
reconnaissance plane, and for close 
ground support, the P-38 Lightning was 
widely acclaimed. Lockheed built the twin- 
boomed fighter, one of the first airplanes 
with counter-rotating propellers. 


tion in that country.) An organization 
in Illinois purchased a Nicaraguan Jug, 
but the engine died and the ferry pilot 
had to belly the plane on the beach. 
Salvage rights were purchased, and 
eight CAF volunteers descended on the 
hulk which was on dry land only at 
low tide. For six days they labored 
from daylight ’til dark, in high tide and 
low, using a Supercub and helicopter 
to ferry out the irreplaceable parts. 


When the carcass was finally aban- 


doned to the sea, it resembled a 
Thanksgiving turkey after the family 
feast. But the supply of Jug parts at 
CAF maintenance headquarters looked 
healthier than ever before. 

The acquisition of planes and parts 
continues, and the Ghost Squadron 
furthers its cause with air shows—and 
flights in the interest of humanity. The 
CAF is proud of the plaque received 
for tons of supplies ferried into the 
Valley for victims of Hurricane Beulah 
in 1967. 

Annual shows at Fort Worth, Gal- 
veston, and San Marcos complement 
each year’s feature event at the home 
field in Harlingen: Rebel Days. The 
celebration this year is October 18-22 
and comes complete with beauty 
pageant, golf tourney, and the one-of- 
a-kind air show where the past thun- 
ders through South Texas skies. 


JG-52/II| Staffel 4 pilots were on duty in 
1944 on the Russian Front. The Luftwaffe 
veterans flew the veteran Messerschmitt 
ME 109, marked in these colors. About 
33,000 of these fighters were built. 


The Confederate Air Force Ghost Squadron now includes these aircraft: 


B-17 Flying Fortress 
B-24 Liberator 

B-25 Mitchell (3) 
B-26 Marauder 
A-20 Havoc 

A-26 Invader (2) 
Lockheed Hudson 
B-29 Superfortress 
P-38 Lightning 
P-51D Mustang (2) 
P-51C Mustang 
P-39 Aircobra 

P-40 Warhawk 

P-47 Thunderbolt (7) 
P-63 Kingcobra 
FG1D Corsair 

FM2 Wildcat 

F6F Hellcat 

F8F Bearcat 

F-82 Twin Mustang 
Messerschmitt ME-109 (4) 


SB2C Helldiver 
DeHavilland MK 35 Mosquito 
SBD Dauntless 

TBM Avenger 

PBY-5A Catalina 

C-47 Skytrain 
Messerschmitt ME-108 
C-45 

T-6 Texan (2) 

BT-15 Vultee 

Palietian(2) 

PT-26 

PT-22 (2) 

PT-19 

Focke Wulf 44 Stiegletz 
Stinson L-5 


Replicas: Val (Japanese dive bomber from 
a basic trainer) 

Kate (Japanese torpedo bomber from an 
AT-6) 

Zero (Japanese fighter from an AT-6) 


Spitfire MK IX (2) 


The fame of the Confederate Air 
Force Flying Museum has spread 
throughout the flying fraternity—espe- 
cially those with ties to that 1939-45 
era. In August the 58th Bomb Wing, 
which flew B-29’s over Japan from 
China and India, and later in the Mari- 
anna Islands, held their 15th reunion 
at Rebel Field. It had been years since 
they had seen a B-29 . . . certainly 
none of them ever expected to climb 
aboard one again. But because of the 
Confederate Air Force, they again ex- 
perienced that special feeling as four 
mighty engines roared to life and the 
plane shuddered forward . . . even if 
only to taxi to the end of the runway 
and return. 

Reunions are important to many of 
the crews who flew in World War II. 
Last year it was the 22nd Bomb Group. 
They had flown Martin B-26’s in New 
Guinea, later went into B-25’s and then 
B-24’s. They assembled in Dallas—and 


then took off for Harlingen. 

Few flyers fail to relish the sound of 
the venerable aircraft names. All flyers 
relish the feeling that comes with see- 
ing them at Rebel Field. 

And in the indoor museum, there’s 
memorabilia aplenty for the wartime 
civilians, those who patiently stood in 
lines to shop, and who curtailed their 
driving within limits of “A” ration 
stamps so that a nation’s fuel could 
power these snarling machines to vic- 
tory. 

The museum is open every day, and 
it’s a thrill for the CAF members to 
see the pleasure and excitement of the 
visitors. But probably the greatest satis- 
faction for the members, for all of the 
time and money they have invested, 
comes at air shows, when, in the words 
of Colonel Clyde Elliott, the ‘old pilots 
crowd around (the aircraft), pat them 
on the nose, and tell their kids, ‘Lookie 
here, this was your dad’s plane’.” & 
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“WINNING THIS proves that we at 
the Texas Highway Department are as 
concerned with the safety of our own 
employees as we are with the safety 
of Texas motorists,” said State High- 
way Engineer J. C. Dingwall when he 
accepted the Award of Honor from the 
National Safety Council recently. 

The award, given in recognition of 
the Department’s employee safety rec- 
ord, was presented by Howard Pyle, 
president of the Council, who said, 
“This Award is the Council’s highest 
order of recognition for outstanding 
occupational safety records. Any com- 
pany that qualifies to be so honored 
has reached a level of success in sup- 
port of safety that is exemplary.” 

This is the fourth Award of Honor 
won by the Department. In addition, 
the Department has earned the Award 
of Merit on six occasions as a result 
of annual improvement in the decrease 
of accident rates. 

Pyle pointed out that fewer than five 
out of 1,000 of the nation’s total num- 
ber of businesses and organizations 
meet the Award of Honor require- 
ments. He said fewer than five out of 
100 applying for consideration quali- 
fied. 


Ray McCoy is always on the defen- 


sive. Especially when he wheels down 
US 377 or one of the other highways 
he travels as sign man in the Edwards 
County maintenance section. For 32 
years of shying away from people and 
things during working hours, the out- 
standing Highway Department 
ployee 
Driver No-Accident Award for 1972. 


em- 
was recently awarded the 
The announcement was made by In- 
which administers 
the safe driving award program. C. G. 
Insurance Division director, 
also said that runners-up in safe driv- 
ing longevity are Leslie V. Collins of 
Haskell County and Orbie Fleniken of 


Nacogdoches County. 

The award is given each year to the 
Highway iurtment employee who 
has driven e-owned vehicle the 


mishap. A “mishap” 
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THD Wins Safety Award 


The Department qualified for the 
award by decreasing the frequency of 
lost-time accidents on the job 52 per- 
cent and by decreasing the accident 
severity rate by 42 percent over the 
comparison figures for the past three 
calendar years with other state high- 
way departments. In 1971 the Depart- 
ment had a total of 148 lost-time in- 
juries out of the 17,775 employees 
covered by workmen’s compensation. 

“We have approached safety plans 
for our employees with the same stud- 
ied effort we apply to planning safety 
in our highway development pro- 
grams,” said Dingwall. “We have in- 
stituted several safety programs 
throughout the Department to protect 
our employees. This Award of Honor 
testifies to the validity of these pro- 
grams and encourages us to continue 
to make them even more effective.” 

The programs, instituted and regu- 
lated by Insurance Division, include 
fleet drivers safety training, personal 
protective equipment development, and 
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first aid training. Since 1965 Insurance | 
Division has had a special barricade’ 
committee to reevaluate signing and | 
barricade procedures for maintenance ' 
and construction crews. After several | 
meetings, the committee adopted new 
procedures which included such de- 
vices as high-level warning flags and 
other improved methods for traffic 
control to protect crews. 

“I know of no other highway de-— 
partment in the country that can match 
our record,” said C. G. Curtis Jr., In- 
surance Division director. 

“There are 20 other highway de- 
partments reporting to the National 
Safety Council and our record exceeds 
theirs.” 

“But this excellent safety record did 
not evolve from just state-level plan- 
ning,” he added. “For a good safety 
program to be effective it has to get 
down to the district and county levels. 
It must get down to each crew and 
each crew member.” 

One crew taking its safety program 


is any accidental damage or injury to 
the vehicle operator or passengers, the 
vehicle, cargo, or other vehicles or 
property. 

McCoy had his only Department re- 
lated accident in 1936, when a steering 
failure caused him to run off the road. 
There were no injuries, but the truck 
was damaged. 

Before 1971, the Driver No-Accident 
Award was given only to the operator 
of a Department truck of two tons or 
more. Last year the rules were liberal- 
ized to include operators of most ve- 
hicles. Willie F. Adams, maintenance 
construction supervisor in Rocksprings, 
has worked with McCoy for 22 years 
and considers him “a very reliable 
employee who never stops talking 
about highway repairs and mainte- 
nance. One of the most dedicated men 
to duty I have ever worked with.” 


seriously is the Haskell County main- 
tenance crew in District 8. The crew 
has not had a lost-time accident since 
February 23, 1945, and they are fast 
approaching a total of 10,000 days 
without a lost-time accident. 

When the crew was presented a spe- 
cial award in 1970 for 25 years without 
a lost-time accident, District 8 Main- 
tenance Engineer Al McKee explained 
the guidelines for a good safety pro- 
gram. 

“Safety is not something you preach 
only once a month,” McKee said. 


“Safety is an attitude. If the men don’t 
have the proper attitude, you'll have 
accidents.” 

District 25 also has the proper atti- 
tude about safety. At the end of 1971, 
the Childress District had no lost-time 
accidents for 48 months, making them 
the all-time safety champions among 
districts in the nation. 

Other districts which had good rec- 
ords include districts 13 and 22 with 
one lost-time accident each during fis- 
cal 1970-1971. Districts 8, 11, 17, and 
24 each experienced only three lost- 


time accidents during the same period. 

District 13’s record was particularly 
impressive because they worked over 
1.5 million man-hours with only one 
lost-time accident. District 25 worked 
658,000 man-hours without a lost-time 
accident. 

In terms of equipment damage, Dis- 
trict 22 had the least number of vehicle 
accidents with five, while districts 6 
and 25 each had nine. 

Distinctions such as these are the 
rewards of studied safety programs, 
says Curtis. G2 


Pedestrian Attitude 


DID YOU EVER watch a newscast of one of those pro- 
test demonstrations in front of the White House? Betcha 
didn’t notice that when demonstrators circulate on the 
sidewalk along Pennsylvania Avenue at the rate of one 
foot per second and at a concentration of 0.2 demon- 
strator per square foot, the entire 35 feet of sidewalk 
width can accommodate 5,110 demonstrators at any 
given time. Did you perceive that from the newsclips? 

Well, if you didn’t, a pair of Washington, D. C., re- 
searchers have taken on the task of telling you all 
about such activities around the White House. For 
instance, did you know that there are three types of 
demonstrations: the circulating, the stationary, and the 
walk-by. 

It’s all there, in a paper sponsored by the committee 
on pedestrians of the Highway Research Board and 
published in its Record. Vasant Surti of Catholic Uni- 
versity and Thomas Burke of the D.C. Department of 
Highways and Traffic put together this masterpiece of 
relevance. The study has charts, it has graphs, it has 
maps, it has formulas that tell every move a person 
can make in front of the White House, at what speed 
he moves, and why he is there. (We seriously doubt if 
they can do the latter.) 

How much time and public money were involved, 
only the researchers know. It appears that the object 
of this study is to determine how many demonstrators 
can be accommodated during the three types of pro- 
tests, given the normal traffic that flows in front of the 
White House. 

Considering that 500 normal pedestrians and tourists 
passed by the site during a 15-minute time segment be- 
tween 11 a.m. and | p.m. on a sunny day in October, 
how many demonstrators could participate in a circu- 


lating demonstration without overcrowding the side- 
walk? 

Surti and Burke didn’t seem to take into account that 
most workers, shoppers, and many tourists would avoid 
the area on a day that such an event was scheduled. 
They also neglected to do any of their research during 
an actual demonstration, although someone is protest- 
ing something there every month. 

Instead, they borrowed most of their facts from 13 
other studies, taken from other studies that were pil- 
fered from papers done long ago. But that couldn’t de- 
tract from the fun Surti and Burke must have had in 
discovering that the sidewalk capacity is reduced by 
4 percent when SO percent of the pedestrian traffic is 
moving in one direction and 50 percent in the other. 

Or the unabated joy at finding that Q = K x U 
x T, where Q is the flow of pedestrian traffic, K is the 
density of pedestrian concentration per square foot of 
sidewalk space, U is the average speed of the pedestrian 
movement, and T is the time involved. 

Then to realize that more people can stand stationary 
in an area than can circulate, and that “... the average 
demonstrator is probably willing and prepared to re- 
linquish some of the room he would otherwise expect 
as a normal pedestrian . . .” and, therefore, takes only 
about 2.3 square feet per person. It’s sheer ecstasy! 

In the foreword to the Record, the editors say, ‘‘This 
work by Surti and Burke may have wider applicability 
in pedestrian control than would appear at first glance.’ 

Surti and Burke certainly have been true to the spirit 
of this foreword. They haven’t given a single clue about 
how this information can be used. Maybe we need 
another study on the matter. 

—Larry Upshaw 
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AWARDS 


(As of October 31, 1972) 
40 Years 
District 15 
George S. Meyer, Supervising Resident Engineer 
35 Years 
District 3 
Paul J. Brown, Engineering Technician V 
District 5 
C. E. Brown, Maintenance Technician II 
District 21 
Ellis S. Walters, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
30 Years 
District 9 
Thurman T. Jones, Maintenance Technician II 
Henry Rochell, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 18 
Ervin H. Stewart, Maintenance Technician II 
District 20 
Ceaser Buchanan, Maintenance Construction Foreman Ill 
25 Years 
Motor Vehicle Division 
Elmer W. Lundgren, Accounts Examiner III 
District 1 
George M. Kerbow, Engineering Technician IV 
Jack C. Mason, Draftsman III 
District 5 
Otho E. Burton, Engineering Technician IV 
Robert E. Shedd, Maintenance Technician II 
District 6 
Transito M. Almendarez Jr., Maintenance Technician | 
District 8 
Patrick H. Shields, Engineering Technician V 
Turner C. Simpson, Maintenance Technician II 
District 10 
David W. Hogan, Supervising Designing Engineer 
Delma M. Jenkins, Maintenance Technician Il 
Millard C. Martin, Maintenance Technician II 
District 11 
Leon Douglas, Maintenance Technician II 
District 12 
Melvin L. Bledsoe, Engineering Technician III 
Kermit E. Kolwes, Maintenance Technician | 
District 13 
Ralph A. Mobley, Maintenance Technician II 
District 14 
Lawrence F. Metzger, Maintenance Technician II 
District 15 
Joaquin Morales, Maintenance Technician II 
District 16 
Francis H. Smith, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 17 
Willard M. Winters, Maintenance Technician II 
District 18 
Walter O. Dyess, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
District 19 
ames B. Brady, Engineering Technician IV 
A. Cariker, Engineering Technician V 
L. White, Engineering Technician IV 


R |. Bennett, Maintenance Technician II 
Chai rry, Engineering Technician V 
Engineering Technician V 


District 21 

Ramon |. Alaniz, Maintenance Technician | 

Englehart E. Krnavek, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 24 

Roberto M. Barron, Maintenance Technician II 


RETIREMENTS 


Bridge Division 

Herbert W. Kessler, Bridge Administrative Engineer 
Viggo Miller, Supervising Field Engineer 

Division of Automation 

Henry S. Dyer, Superintendent of Graphic Arts 
Equipment and Procurement Division 

John E. Meadows, Shop Foreman IV 

District | 

Clifford B. Goodwin, Maintenance Technician | 
District 2 

Robert L. Stalcup, Maintenance Construction Foreman Ill 
District 3 

John E. Orsak, Maintenance Technician II 

Jay W. Wilson, Maintenance Technician II 

District 4 

Luther H. Devin, Maintenance Technician II 
District 5 

Tillou L. Adkins, Maintenance Technician II 

Homer S. Hazel, Maintenance Technician II 


District 7 

Aubrey L. Cox, Maintenance Technician II 
District 8 

Clayton C. Reed, Designing Engineer 
District 9 


Harvey L. Huckabee, Maintenance Construction Supt. 
George R. Landrum, Engineering Aide III 

John E. Price, Engineering Technician III 
District 10 

Santford A. Davidson, Right of Way Agent III 
Addie C. White, Maintenance Technician II 
District 12 

Nellie W. Felton, Accounting Clerk III 

Frank L. Simpton, Maintenance Technician II 
Francis Webre, Engineering Technician V 
District 13 

James O. Mackey, Engineering Technician II 
District 14 

Alois J. Wiesner, Maintenance Technician II 
District 15 

Edward Keylich, Maintenance Technician | 
District 16 

Reinholdt R. Sievers, Maintenance Technician II 
District 17 

Austin E. Sanders, Maintenance Technician II 
District 19 

William A. Hooker, Materials Analyst II 

Earl L. Strahan, Right of Way Agent III 

District 20 

John T. McCaughn, Accountant III 

District 21 

Terry A. Baker, District Administrative Engineer 
Simon R. Busby, Assistant District Engineer 
Abelardo Guajardo, Maintenance Technician | 


Fort Worth Press—New signs along the 
direct route from Fort Worth to the re- 
gional airport may read ‘D/FW ks 
Freeway.” 

The name, a change from the “Airport 
Freeway"’ designation proposed by the 
Haltom-Richland Area Chamber of Com- 
merce, seemed likely following yesterday’s 
meeting of officials from cities along the 
route. 

J. R. Stone, assistant district engineer 
for the Texas Highway Department, ad- 
vised that his department could not legal- 
ly change the name of the freeway. But 
he said that destination signs at inter- 
changes will direct motorists to the D/FW 
Airport. 

To keep signs along the route uniform, 
city officials are expected to follow suit 
in marking access roads along Highway 
121A and Spur 350. The THD will award 
a contract next month for erection of 18 
signs on highways around the airport, 
said Stone. 

Any action on the signs on access 
roads in the cities will now have to come 
from the city council, he noted. 


Wichita Falls Times—Blaming the fed- 
eral government’s tight grasp on its share 
of gasoline tax for the present bind in 
Texas highway construction, county com- 
missioner Dodd Wiley said Friday, ‘‘If 
they turned that loose | really believe we 
would have enough money.” 

Wiley, responding to Texas Highway 
Commission’s indication that it will ask 
the 1973 Legislature to increase gasoline 
tax for the first time since 1955, said he 
would favor an increase only if there is 
“‘no other alternative.” 

State Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall 
announced Thursday, “‘It is becoming ap- 
parent that either we have to have more 
revenue or we can’t continue to meet the 
growing demands for highway construc- 
tion and maintenance.” 

The remark followed a meeting of the 
Texas Highway Commission with county 
commissioners from across the _ state. 
While the commissioner (Wiley) said he 


believes the money is available—only in- 
accessible, he noted, ‘“‘If it comes to the 
point that we have to have more money 
for maintenance of state highways, | 
guess we would have to raise the tax.” 


Dallas Morning News, with a Washing- 
ton dateline—Two national surveys show 
that automobile drivers draw a sharp dis- 
tinction between advertising billboards 
and those that give information they need. 


Rep. Jim Wright of Fort Worth, chair- 
man of the Highway Beautification Com- 
mission, said that drivers do not general- 
ly resent billboards. His commission was 
created by Congress to study the contro- 
versial Highway Beautification Act of 
1965. 


“Most people do not resent billboards 
telling them how to get to gas Stations, 
restaurants, hotels or other places,” 
Wright said. ‘‘But there was little support 
for commercial signs which offered noth- 
ing more than brand product advertising 
along the highway.”’ 

The surveys also show that the public 
attaches more concern to litter along the 
highways than to regulation of billboards 
or signs. 


Cleburne Times-Review — Chamber of 
Commerce directors gave unanimous ap- 
proval to a proposal for a new highway 
from Cleburne to Fort Worth. 


The matter was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Commissioners’ Court by the 
North Central Texas Council of Govern- 
ments. It involves a proposal for a North- 
side-Southwest Freeway in Tarrant County 
to extend from IH 35W at the northern 
part of the Fort Worth business district, 
southwestward to the Tarrant-Johnson 
County line. 

The proposal endorsed by the Chamber 
of Commerce was to extend the six-lane 
controlled access freeway southward 
through the northern part of Johnson 
County. This would be along the route of 
what is known as the Old Cleburne-Fort 
Worth Road. 
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Beaumont Enterprise, with a Crystal 
Beach dateline—Two Crystal Beach resi- 
dents, grocer Luther P. Hendon and his 
son Keith, a Lamar University sophomore, 
are spearheading a drive to get under way 
construction of bridges at each end of 
Bolivar peninsula. 

The men... . have placed petitions in 
business places from Gilchrist to Port 
Bolivar asking that the building of a 
“bridge crossing from Galveston to Boli- 
var Peninsula and an overhead bridge at 
the Intracoastal Canal on Highway 124 at 
High Island . . . be placed as No. 1 con- 
struction priority in the state of Texas 
and county of Galveston.” 

Keith Hendon said they expect to have 
at least 50,000 signatures from residents 
and motorists after Labor Day. They in- 
tend to take copies of the petitions to 
state and national lawmakers in an effort 
to get something done about what they 
describe as bottlenecks on both ends on 
the peninsula. 


Palestine Herald-Press, in an editorial 
—tThere’s one Texas Highway Department 
vehicle you'll see driving around over An- 
derson County that could be retired if we 
just had the will to do it. 

This is the ‘‘littermobile,’’ a pickup 
truck painted bright Highway Department 
yellow with wire mesh sides and top 
painted aluminum over the pickup bed. 


This vehicle picks up the trash thrown 
out of cars. 


On this and other such vehicles plus 
the manpower to operate them, the de- 
partment is now spending more than $2 
million a year. 

Imagine this, if you will. Two million 
dollars is a lot of money and if you want 
to put it in perspective, it would be 
enough to build a really fine school build- 
ing. 

There are many things we really can't 
do much about, but litter is one thing we 
can take care of. If we don’t throw it out, 
we won’t have the problem. It’s just that 
simple. 


To and From 


New Director for AASHO 

Henrik E. Stafseth, former Michigan 
state highway director, becomes execu- 
tive director of the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials Octo- 
ber 31. He will succeed A. E. Johnson, 
who is retiring, as the top spokesman 
and representative in Washington of 
the nation’s state highway officials. 

“We are most fortunate in finding a 
man of Stafseth’s ability to direct the 
important work of AASHO,” said 
State Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall, 
who is president of AASHO. “He is a 
worthy successor to Alf Johnson who 
has served effectively and weil both 
the association and the interests of the 
motoring public in America for 18 
years.” 

Stafseth, 53, will be only the fourth 
director the association has had in its 
58-year history. He was appointed di- 
rector of Michigan highways in 1967. 


Our Readers 


Prior to that, he was a deputy director 
in charge of planning and government- 
al liaison for two years. 

Stafseth had served in various capaci- 
ties before joining the department: St. 
Joseph city engineer, engineer-manager 
of the Lenawee County Road Com- 
mission, and Ottawa County Road 
Commission. 


We Modestly Agree 

The full-color August issue of Texas 
Highways generated more _ interest 
among readers and travel promotion 
people than perhaps any in the maga- 
zine’s history. Following are excerpts 
from a cross section of the comments 
received: 

“Congratulations on your beautiful 
August issue. An entire edition on 
tourism is a goal for which you’ve long 
strived. How worth the effort, now that 
the result is in hand. As you would 
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IDEAS HAVE ORIGINATED 


expect, we're particularly grateful for 
the yarn on the arts and crafts fair. 
The caliber of writing and photography 
throughout the issue is superb.” 
Frank Hildebrand 
Texas Tourist Development Agency 


“We just returned from a very en- 
joyable vacation in Texas and while in 
the Kerrville area we noticed an article 
in... Texas Highways magazine. Af- 
ter reading the excellent articles and 
enjoying the wonderful color photog- 
raphy, we would like to subscribe so 
that we do not miss any future issues. 

“Texas is our favorite state and your 
excellent publications such as Texas: 
Land of Contrast and Texas Highways 
make it most enjoyable to travel 
around. Thank you for the wonderful 
publications and especially appreciated 
are your excellent highways and rest 
areas.” 

Richard Wendorf 
Milton, Wisconsin 


“Congratulations on the very fine 
article, “Living At Its Best,” in this 
month’s Texas Highways magazine. 
Your thorough and interesting cover- 
age of the Kerrville area was very well 
done.” 

Don Epperson 
Texas Tourist Council 


“Thank you for the copies of Texas 
Highways. It is always a_ beautiful 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 
DEWITT C. GREER Chairman 
HERBERT C. PETRY Jr. Member 
CHARLES E. SIMONS Member 
J. C. DINGWALL State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal of 
the Texas Highway Department, is pub- 
lished in the interest of highway develop- 
ment in Texas and for departmental edu- 
cation in construction, maintenance, and 
operation. 

TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to the 
general public on a subscription basis at 
$4.50 annually, or it can be purchased 
for 40 cents a copy. Subscriptions, in- 
quiries, material, or manuscripts should 
be directed to the Editorial Office, Travel 


and Information Division, Texas Highway 
Department, Austin, Texas 78701. 


magazine, and naturally, I thought it 
even more beautiful this time. I liked 
what you said about the Wax Museum 
in the story and thought the shot of 
Judge Roy Bean was great. In my 
opinion the photos in Texas Highways 
are super every month. I think it en- 
tirely proper that the best department 
of the Texas government, the Highway 
Department, should have a superior 
publication.” 

Mrs. Mary Alice Brown 

Southwestern Historical 

Wax Museum 


You may be assured that I am most 
grateful for your kind comments in the 
August issue about our efforts. You 
were very generous. We consider the 
attention you have focused on our 
family entertainment center very valu- 
able. We appreciate the complimentary 
remarks and accept your constructive 
criticism relative to Seven Seas, hoping 
to benefit from same. Check us next 
year, and see if we do. 

Tom J. Vandergriff 
Mayor of Arlington 


They Sure Cost a Lot 

The makers of that automobile that 
lasts an average of 11 years in Sweden 
would be surprised to learn that a De- 
partment of Transportation study has 
shown that American autos have an 
average life of 10 years. 

Although 10 years is the average, 
reports the study, individual driving 
habits, climate, garage facilities, type of 
road used, purpose for which the car 
is used, and even plain luck affect the 
service life and cost pattern of a car. 

The study also deals with deprecia- 
tion costs of a $4,379 car. Sold after 
one year and 14,500 miles, the average 
loss is $1,226 or 8.5 cents per mile. 
Depreciation decreases as the car gets 
older, but the loss stays about the same 
because maintenance and repair bills 
rise. 

The more you drive, the more it 
costs. And over a 10-year period, a 
standard-size car owner living in a sub- 
urb will pay $2,787 for 7,350 gallons 
of gasoline. He will pay $2,147 to 


maintain and repair the vehicle and 
$1,350 to insure it. 

Those costs should escalate in the 
coming years because sales records of 
the 1971 models show that more mo- 
torists are buying power options—that 
demand increased repair work. Seventy 
percent of the 1971 standard-size and 
compact cars had power steering, more 
than 90 percent had automatic trans- 
missions, 90 percent had radios, and 
more than 80 percent had air condi- 
tioning. 


Former Insurance Director Dies 
“Robert Lindsey’s exceptional abili- 
ty to handle claims and his encourage- 
ment, interest and efforts in promoting 
accident prevention and safety pro- 
grams have helped the Department 
achieve its outstanding safety record 
through the years,” says C. G. Curtis 
Jr., director of Insurance Division. 
Robert E. Lindsey, former director 
of the division, passed away on Sep- 


- tember 9. His retirement in February 


1961 climaxed a 24-year Departmental 
career. 

“We both went to work for the divi- 
sion about the same time,” recalls 
Curtis. “This was in 1937 when the 
division was first organized.” 

Lindsey started as a safety instruc- 
tor-investigator. He was assistant direc- 
tor for 12 years before being named 
to the top post in 1953. 

Before joining the Highway Depart- 
ment, he was a civil engineer for the 
Santa Fe Railroad in Galveston. Later, 
he served as an executive with a Dallas 
insurance company. 

Survivors include his wife, Mrs. Ger- 
trude Lindsey, and a daughter, Mrs. 
T. C. Canon of Dallas. 


Leave ’em Laughing 


Who says retirement parties must be 
sad occasions? When A. C. Kyser re- 
tired as head of the Houston Urban 
Office (see Texas Highways, July 1972, 
“Kyser Did It His Way”), his succes- 
sor, Bill Ward, decided that some fun- 
ny stories about his hard-driving boss 
were in order. 


He recalled that several years ago he 
and Kyser frequented the same barber 
shop—often at the same time. One 
Saturday, when Ward was enjoying the 
“singularly masculine atmosphere of 
hair tonic, aftershave lotion, and much 
conversation of hunting, fishing, and 
football,” he noticed Kyser two chairs 
down. The head engineer noticed his 
assistant and, in the midst of “‘a whole 
world of fishing, and football problems 
that were left unresolved,” began to 
confer across the room about a certain 
geometric problem they had wrestled 
with for a week. 

Ward was determined to get out of 
the chair before Kyser and avoid dis- 
cussing the problem all the way out of 
the shop, and he “managed to get to 
the wire first and bolted through the 
door,” apologizing that he had another 
appointment. 

Only Ward’s quick action saved a 
Saturday afternoon of consultation 
with the man who is “totally dedicated 
to his work, for neither the 40-hour 
week nor the sanctity of the barber 
shop was an obstacle.” 


KEEP ON SMILING—Mr. and Mrs. A. C. 
Kyser seem to enjoy themselves at the 
retirement party given by employees. 


e I am writing you to let you know 
how courteously I was treated by two 
of your employees, Gary Goforth and 
George Tucker of Electra. 

I had driven through Wichita Falls 
on US 287 and was at the Electra exit 
when I had motor trouble. Your em- 
ployees came by and asked if they 
could help. I explained that the motor 
had locked and I would need to be 
towed into town. They were going into 
Wichita Falls to pick up a chain saw. 
The motor company was right on US 
287 and they took me to the service 
department. I offered to pay them, but 
they refused. I offered to buy cold 
drinks because it was a hot day, and 
they refused again. So the least I can 
do is to write how much I appreciate 
what these two men did for me. 

P. A. Mangelsdorf 
Houston 


e@ My husband and I have certainly 
enjoyed the Texas information book 
(Texas—Land of Contrast) that you 
sent us late in 1971. 

Your book helped us plan our route 
and we visited many points of interest 
that we might have missed without the 
information. We have already started 
to plan our next Texas vacation. There 
are SO many interesting places to visit 
and I’m afraid we will have to miss 
many of them, just not enough time. 
Thank you for the book. It’s pretty 
well worn after making a 3,000-mile 
trip with us. 

Mrs. Frank Huston 
Slater, Missouri 


@ | wish to report an incident involv- 
ing four of your employees one mile 
west of Rock Island, on U.S. 90A. 

My wife, son, and I were traveling to 

Hill Country when we were in- 

in a “very near” accident. I was 

ickup truck that had moved 
te ', when a station wagon 
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There 


started around both vehicles. 
seemed to be no way to avoid an acci- 
dent as the other pickup moved back 
to the traveling lane and the station 
wagon was determined to pass. At this 
point, the good Lord guided me back 
behind the other truck and into a 
shallow, muddy ditch. In minutes, four 
young, neatly dressed men stopped and 
asked if they could assist. Without 
hesitation, they pitched in and worked 
up a healthy sweat for 30 minutes. 

For all their efforts, not one of them 
would even accept a cigar. I do not 
know their names. So the best thing I 
can do is to comment on the excellent 
caliber of Highway Department em- 
ployees and their willingness to help. I 
have always thought Texas had the 
best Highway Department, but I realize 
it takes fine individuals to make such 
a department. 

Roy J. Matter 
Houston 

(Ed. Note: The four employees, Wil- 
liam M. Peeler, Leonard R. Mikesh 
Jr., Roy H. Malaer, and Richard F. 
Barthels, work in the Gonzales resi- 
dency.) 


e I am writing in regard to two of 
your employees: 
Preston Taylor. 

I had serious car trouble a few miles 
out of Junction City. I had no idea as 
to what course of action to take or any 
means of communication. A few min- 
utes passed when out of the blue came 
Eidson and Taylor. They checked my 
car, went into Junction City for tools, 
and within an hour my car was re- 
paired. I was very impressed with their 
manner. Neither of the young men 
would accept any money as a token of 
gratitude. As a Marine sergeant major, 
it was very refreshing to find that men 
of their caliber still exist. 

Ralph A. Tafolla 
San Diego, California 


Boyce Eidson and 


e While driving on Katy Freeway, i 


waiting for over an hour, your service — 


my engine suddenly went out. After 


man saw us and stopped, and within 
a few minutes he had the car fixed. 

This was my first experience of be- 
ing stalled on a freeway, and it was 
really the most frightening experience 
of my life . . . there was no way for me 
to walk off the freeway because of the 
high embankment and no one stopped 
because the traffic was so heavy and 
they were all going so fast. 

I shall forever be grateful for the 
assistance from your department, which 
was free. And believe me, I would have 
gladly paid a hundred dollars. 

Mrs. Boris Gordon 
Houston 


@ Since 1970 I’ve traveled a great 
deal on the Texas highways. Each time 
I made a trip I was extremely grateful 
for the thoughts, careful preparation, 
and excellent workmanship which go 
into making our roads safe and com- 
fortable for our travel. Each time I 
wanted to express my feelings. 

When listing those qualities in the 
foregoing paragraph I especially want 
to mention the beauty and maintenance 
which requires constant work. For 
three years I was out of the state of 
Texas, but truly am delighted to be 
home again. There’s beauty and love 
expressed everywhere—but it’s a little 
special in our state. 

Mrs. Edna McCants 
Houston 


e@ My wife and I have just returned 
home from a trailering vacation which 
took us through much of your state. 

On a very hot afternoon about 10 
miles north of Marfa on U.S. 90, I had 
the third blowout in two days on my 
trailer and I pulled over to change the 
spare. One of your Highway Depart- 
ment pickups stopped and the driver 
got out and without asking put on his 


gloves and assisted me in changing the - 


tire. We continued on our way feeling 
a little better because of the help this 
nice man gave to us. 
Tom and Ann Daniels 
Holtville, California 
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A Loser 
in Time 
Only 


JoE Litz is a loser. While playing 
basketball. at home with his son, Joe 
tripped over a lawn chair and broke 
his left leg. The break was serious, and 
complications developed. He lost time 
on the job. He lost control of some 
of his physical capabilities. 

He worried most of all about a loss 
of money, which in cases like this can 
lead to financial ruin. The Highway 
Department cannot do much about the 
first two losses to its fictitious em- 
ployee, Joe Litz, but two provisions of 
its insurance program—accidental in- 
jury supplement and the salary con- 
tinuance benefit—are designed to pre- 
vent the financial loss of a serious acci- 
dent and a long period of recuperation. 

When Joe presented his Blue Cross 
identification card at the hospital ad- 
mission desk, he was worried about 
the charges. Throughout his five days 
in a hospital bed, he thought about the 
bills stacking up. 

When he checked out, he forked out 
only $3 for a personal item not covered 
by Blue Cross. The basic hospitaliza- 
tion benefits paid $30 a day of the $45 
a day room charge, the other hospital 
charges, and $130 of the $200 doctor’s 
fee. Accidental injury supplement cov- 
ered the extra $15 per day ($75) and 
the remaining $70 owed to the doctor, 
for a total of $145. 

The accident supplement will pay up 
to $150 on the remaining medical ex- 
penses (after the basic hospitalization 
benefits are paid) within 90 days of 
the accident. 

“It’s 24-hour coverage,” said Louis 
Johnagin of Insurance Division in Aus- 


tin, “and it pays for all accidents that 
aren’t covered by workmen’s compen- 
sation. Most Highway Department em- 
ployees are covered by workmen’s 
comp on the job, so the supplement 
will only pay for what it doesn’t pay.” 

Besides accidents on the job and the 
standard household mishaps, the sup- 
plemental provision pays for heat ex- 
haustion, sunburn, insect bites, poison 
ivy, animal bites, choking on food or 
drink, chemical or drug poisoning, and 
frostbite. 

In the case of Joe Litz, the injury 
proved more serious. The leg fracture 
was multiple, and complications kept 
Joe off his feet and away from work 
for more than a year. How did he, the 
only working member of his house- 
hold, pay the house payments and buy 
food and clothing for his family? 

Salary continuance benefits from his 
Blue Cross policy carried the load dur- 
ing this difficult period. Using his 


_available sick leave and vacation time, 


Joe sweated out the 120-day elimina- 
tion period during which insurance 
does not pay his salary. Because he 
completed his initial disability form 
and returned it to the district office be- 
fore the ninetieth day, his benefits came 
on schedule. 


The provision pays 60 percent of the 
employee’s monthly salary, up to a 
maximum benefit of $750 per month. 
Any payments to Joe Litz under the 
state retirement system, workmen’s 
compensation, or social security would 
have reduced his benefits by the same 
amount. 

Joe wasn’t eligible for other benefits. 

With each check, Blue Cross en- 
closed a supplemental disability form 
that Joe completed and returned before 
the twenty-fifth day each month until 
he returned to work. 

Joe Litz’ story is only make-believe, 
but real Highway Department em- 
ployees have received 590 disability 
claim payments totaling $122,994 since 
the salary continuance provision was 
adopted two years ago. 

Although Joe was off work as a re- 
sult of an accident, salary continuance 
applies whenever any serious injury or 
illness disables an employee. The acci- 
dent supplement, as the term implies, 
pays only on accidental injuries, and 
this must be verified by a doctor. 

Working within the framework of a 
prudent insurance program, the High- 
way Department and Blue Cross are 
trying to make sure no sick or injured 
employee comes out a real loser. [2 


TEXAS FIRST AGAIN 


The Texas Highway Department had the lowest personal injury fre- 
quency and vehicle accident rates in a report recently released by the 
Western States Safety Supervisors’ Conference, an association of highway 


department safety officials. 


The statistics, compiled for the period 1965 through 1970, showed that 
Texas placed first among 20 states and Canadian provinces reporting the 
personal injury frequency rates. This rate is determined by multiplying the 
lost-time accidents times one million and dividing this number by the total 
number of man-hours worked. A winning rate of 5.28 was posted by Texas, 
with the range extending up to 68.35. 


Fourteen highway departments in the western United States and British 
Columbia reported their vehicle accident rates, and Texas had a low of 
3.21. The poorest standing was 12.55. This rate equals the number of acci- 
dents times one million, divided by the total miles driven. 


